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THf NATIONAL CENTTR MISSIOM STATEMENT 

4^ ■ ;^ ■ " 

The National Center for Rtifearch in Vncationalf EtJuuiitton's 
mission is r« increase the ability a I diverse agencies, institutions, 
and orcjani^aibns to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The National Center fulfills its mission hyr / 

• Generating knowledge through research * 

• Developing educational programs and products . 

• Evaluating individual program needs and oui&rnes 

* Imtailirn) edueatioral programs and products 

* Operating in formationfsystems and services 

* Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 



.•1: '■: 

FOREWORD 

VP 

n ,i ' 

This document was prepared as a part of the National Center's 
1977-1978 USOE-EPDA sponsored project, "Personnel Development for 
Local Administrators of Vocational Education," Conducted in 
response to the need for more and better programs of administrator 
preparation, the national training program consisted of; a competency 
baaed national training workshop for 30 department 3f Education 
personnel , and on-site technical assistance to help 1 each of the ten 
state teams implement their plans for improving administrator 
training within their respective states and institutions.' " 

To assist participants in developing strategies fflfr^Amproving 
the preservice and inservice preparation of local administrators r 
a comprehensive workshop training package was developed, consisting 
of the following products : \ 

Description of Alternate Delivery Strategies—Uniform narrative 
descriptions of three major delivery strategies were prepared, 
revealing major features, procedures used , advantages, dis- 
advantages, costs of operation, available evaluation data, etc, 

Annotated Bibliograph y of I nstructional Materials"A^%ilable 
instructional materials were collected/ and assessed using an 
established list of criteria for evaluating their quality. 
Acceptable materials were included in an annotated bibliography 

Workshop Train ing Module LA-iDl"The national training workshop 
was built around a CQmpetency^based training module designed 
specifically to deliver upon the competencies the participants 
should obtain. 

Many persons contributed significantly to the success of the 
entire project, Special recognition for major individual roles 
in planning, researching, and developing this particular document, 
goes to Robert E. Norton, Project Director, who gave leadership and 
guidance to the overall project; Karen Quinn, Program Associate , who 
wrote this document; and Kristy L* Ross, former Center staff member, 
who conducted the preliminary research underlying the document. 
Sincere appreciation is also extended to the state directors of 
vocational education and other leadership personnel who contributed 
Information on the delivery strategies utilized in their states* 
Recognition is also extended te Pat Frost and Debbie Parsley who 
typed this document and the many materials associated with the 
overall project, 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ALTERNATE DELIVI3RY STRATEGIES FOR 



F>REPAiUN(] VOCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 



The need for improved, more thorough* and continuous 
training and upgrading of preservice and inservice vocational 
administrators ia widely recognized a A recent Georgia pro- 
posal for inservice training of local vocational administrators 
stated that 

Presently , local vocational education administrators 
receive assistance through formal instruction in the 
classroom, occasional inservice training , and sporadic 
help from colleagues, 

While this is a fairly accurate description of the limited 
training opportunities available in many states, it does not 
reflect the fact that a wider range of delivery strategies is 
presently available, some of which hold great promise for im- 
proving the preparation of vocational administrators. 

Through a comprehensive search of the literature, and 
contact with State Directors of Vocational Education, project 
staff identified and reviewed several delivery strategies * 
currently in use in the preparation of preservice and in- 
service vocational administrators, This report contains-- 

general descriptions of the most promising major stra- 
tegies identified 

specific examples of these major strategies 

brief descriptions of other strategies identified 

It is hoped that information on the major features; pro- 
cedures Involved; advantages and disadvantages; funding process 
or coat of operation; and impact (if evaluative data is avail- 
able) of these approaches will be useful to workshop participants 
and others seeking to develop new or alternative delivery stra- 
tegies for training administrators in their states* 



The EKternship 

'Vim 4JKternshi|> is one inaervice approach to the training 
of potential leaders in vocational education, persons likely 
to move into leadership roles in the district or local educa- 
tional agencies In vfhleh they are employed. It deviates from 
traditional graduate, internship, and inservice training programs 
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by combining a planned sequence of course work/ directed field 
experience, and weekend seminars carried out wh lie ' the partici- 
pant remains on his/her ptesen t J ob * ^ — ~~ 

Major Features 

The major features of the externa hip include the following \ 

• a working relationship between state agencies, local 
school districts willing to support a staff member 
in the extern program, and university educators 

• a deviation from traditional graduate programs by 
designing academic work that will supplement and 
complement field-based activities while the partici- 
pant is still carrying major responsibilities within 
his/her local school district 

» first-hand experience for e^ch participant in direct- 
ing a program planning and evaluation effort based on 
activities demonstrated to be effective in previous state- 
wide development projects 

* field-baaed seminars which utilize exemplary and out- 
standing vocational programs within the state as models 
for discussion and modification or implementation on 

a back-home basis 

* new leadership competencies through instruction and 
experiences in all service areas of vocational education 
and allowing for first hand development of activities 

in each of these areas 



• group and individual objectives v/hich reflect both 
personal and local vocational education program needs 

• speaker presentations and activities dealing with 
topics, problems , and concerns of the individual 
participants 

• experiences the decision-maKing process which will 
assist individuals in becoming more competent in leader- 
ship roles^- 

Pjroeedures 



Following is an overview of the procedures generally 
followed in conducting the extern program: 



Adapted from Melvin D, Miller* **A State Hodei for Vocational 
In service Education, w Theory Into Practice, 14 (February 1975) 
56 » 



Local school administrators are asked to nominate 
potential candidates, and to make a commitment to 
support the stafff member nominated (to move him/ 
her into a leadership role, provide release time, 
and contribute financial support) . 

Participants selected attend ah on-oampus summer 
workshop (usually 1-3 weeks) during which they for- 
mulate ^he group and individual goals and plana of 
action which will structure their extern program, 
receive instruction in such areas as their state's 
vocational education delivery system, and participate 
in other activities designed to prepare them for the 
field experiences and seminars to follow (e.g*, 
simulated deoision*-inaking exercises) * 

During the remainder of the school year, participants 
attend a series (generally 9-14) of weekend seminars 
around the state, observing innovative or exemplary 

Sro grams and facilities / discussing group and in- 
ivlduai problems and concerns , and interacting with 
program personnel and consultants * 

Throughout the externship, each extern receives 
assistance in implementing his/her individual plan 
of action developed during the summer workshop ior 
expanding and/ot improving vocational education 
in his/her home school or agency. During visits 
to the extern! s hoina school/agency, program staff 
assist the extern in evaluating his/her progress, 
and provide guidance and coordination as the extern 
carries out the plan of activities* 

Generally i program costs are shared by the State 
Department of Education, the local sponsoring agen- 
cies, and the participants. The degree of financial 
responsibility of each party, and the cost to the 
agencies and externa involved # varies from program 
to program* Specific information on funding processes 
and costs is contained below in the descriptions of 
existing extern programs. 

Academic credit (generally available at the option 
of the participant) is earned for completing the 
on*cajnpus workshop (1-3 credits) and the directed 
field experience program (2-9 credits), In addi- 
tion # most programs encourage participants to enroll 
in related graduate courses during the summer, or 
a regular fall or spring semester. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 



There are several advantages to the externship approach. 
These include , but are not limited to, the following % 

m It does not require the full-time participation (often 
at a reduced salary) or uprooting of traditional graduate 
programs and internships. Potential leaders unwilling 
or unable to make such commitments can be given the 
essential training needed to move them into leadership 
roles within a local educational agency «. 

• By extending inservice training over an academic year , 
it allows sustained , meaningful planning and implement 
tation activities to occur. Thus, it has more potential 
for bringing about positive change in the individual 
and the local agency or district than attendance at 
occasional short-term inservice activities (workshops , 
conferences , etc . ) alone . 

• The use of field-based seminars in a variety of loca^ 
tions and agencies and contact with many different 
vocational leaders and other persons involved in the 
total vocational education effort in the state , encour- 
ages a comprehensive view of the role of vocational 
education , and facilitates participants 1 understanding 
of a variety of service areas , programs 9 and leadership 
responsibilities* 

• The weekend seminar structure, in which the same parti- 
cipants live, observe, and work together in an intensive 
workshop atmosphere over an academic year* allows for 
more meaningful interaction, close working relationships, 
and sharing of experiences, problems, and solutions than 
is possible through brief class meetings or traditional 
workshop encounters * 

Some possible disadvantages of the externship approach 
include the following: ~~ 

• The part-time inservice approach, in which participants 
continue somewhat their regular duties t and spend rela- 
tively brief periods in a variety of programs and facili- 
ties, may result in a more superficial experience than 
occurs in full-time leadership development programs* 

• The requirement that participants be absent from their 
local system 10-14 days during the academic year may 
disrupt their work schedule and the normal operation 
of their home school/agency . 
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# Since mout participants are not yet in leadership 

poa ItionSt or are new and inexperienced administrators , 
there is less opportunity Cor close interaction and 
sharing of idoas, problems, and solutions with ex~ 
perienced local administrators than in approaches 
involving more heterogeneous groupings of partici- 
pants. 

• Since formal supervision of the extern is generally 
handled through periodic visits by program staff, 
rather than through an on-site supervisor , it is more 
difficult to provide close monitoring of progress , 
continuous feedback, and immediate response to the 
needs of the extern. 

Lxternahip i^roq rams are opera tiny in Oregon, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Maryland, and Oklahoma, A proposal for an extern- 
ship for supervisors in Utah has been submitted for 1978* 
Following are descriptions of the key characteristics of 
these programs. 



The Oregon Extern Program 

Begun in 197 G, the Oregon Extern program has served 
as a model for the development of similar programs in several 
states, As of June 30 , 1977 , 124 teachers* teacher-coordinators, 
counselors , supervisors and administrators had successfully 
completed a one-year externship* 

The criteria used to select the Oregon Externa are as 
follows : 

• minimum of three years of successful teaching, supervising, 
or coordinating experience e 

• qualified for enrollment in graduate-level coursework 
at Oregon State University. 

• demonstrated potential for providing leadership 

• aspires to move into a leadership position 

Each LEA sponsoring an Oregon extern must provide travel, 
per diem, and release time for 14 one and one^half day visitation/ 
seminars as well as conferences and workshops. The LEA must 
also provide opportunities for the Oregon extern to apply leader- 
ship skills that he/she is learning while participating in the 
program. As outlined in the 1977 proposal to continue the Oregon 
Extern Program, program procedures and activities are as follows i 
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Oregon State Universiiiy conduct ij n unc-wouk woiknhu|i 
on the Gorvallis campus for the participants BolocLod. 
Three hours of gradual:© cradit arc i? ranted for th«j 
workshop, Prior to the workshop, a handbook is pre- 
pared for each extern, containing a variety of material 
which the externa will use during the workshop and 
the remainder of the program year, 

Prior to the end of the summer term, the externa 
submit proponed individual leadership development 
goals and activities to the Program Coordinator, 
During the Pall Term, the Oregon Extern Coordinator 
meets with each Oregon Extern, his/her supervisor 
and, when possible, his/her regional career education 
coordinator, During the meeting, the Kxtcrn'B qoaltf 
and activities For tho program year are finalized, 
and responaibi Jit iun of all part If mi ngr^ecl to, The 
Extern Coordinator than makes oho, or, if ncceHS^ry , 
two visits to each extern to assess the extant to 
which he/she has attained leadership development 
goals and to assist the extern as necessary, Examples 
of individual projects the extern may complete during 
the year arei 

• Write and submit a career education planning 
grant proposal to the State Department 

• Write an update of his/her district's five- 
year plan for career education, 

• Plan and implement an inservice training session 
for teachers and/or administrators in his/her 
district related to career or vocational develop- 
ment, 

• Set up an advisory committee for a new or exist- 
ing career or vocational program in the district. 

During the academic year, the Oregon externa participate 
in ten, one and one-half day meetings held on Fridays 
and Saturdays* During school hours on Fridays, the 
sxterns visit exemplary and innovative career and 
vocational ^education programs. This is followed by 
a debriefing so that the externs can discuss the day's 
observations * During the following Saturday mornings, 
the externa participate in one-half day seminars on a 
variety of topics, such as program planning, program 
evaluation, special needs students 9 sex-role stereo- 
typing and bias- The visitations and seminars are 
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Honed tiiud on the baaly of t ho professional development 
needs oi the externa. Also durinq the academic year, 
Oregon externa attend one or two conferences, such as 
OCCVAl a two-day professional development retreat; and 
one or two independent visitations in line with their 
leadership development goals, All conferences and 
visitations are selected by the externa v^lth the advice 
and consent of the Extern Coordinator, 

4, During the spring term, the externa enroll in six 

hours of graduate credit for the work completed during 
the academic year as externs. They may also enroll 
in VEd 516, Teacher Education in Agricultural Education, 
Business (and Distributive) Education, Hoxne Economics 
Education , and Industrial Education, if they elect to 
complete the requirements for these courses during the 
program year. 

The financial arrangements and ccmts for the Oregon 
Extern Program are bh follows i 

The State Department of Education makes a grant to Oregon 
State University to provide for the personnel to implement and 
coordinate the entire project. 

Schools electing to participate in the program are ex- 
pected to release a staff member nominated for a total of four- 
teen teaching days during the school year, In addition, they 
pay the necessary travel and lodging expenses connected with 
the visitation* and accompanying Saturday morning seminars* 

Baaed on a substitute rate of $30 per day and a per diem 
of 525 per seminar with an average of 200 miles travel at 11$ 
a mile for each weekend, a local school district would be making 
a commitment of approximately $1,200 for each candidate accepted 
In the program* The cost to the local school district could be 
reduced according to local substitute rate and the necessity for 
a substitute* Also , school districts which are in close proximity 
may have their extern candidate pool rides to reduce mileage costs 
Jlouaincj is arranged by the person coordinating the program, and 
with double occupancy, some reduction on the per diem rate could 
La anticipated. Tuition for the 3 credit hour one-week summer 
workshop and the 6 credit hour academic year credit totals approxi 
mately $30 0* Expenses in connection with the summer, workshop 
vary, depending on the stern's proximity to the Oragon State 
University oampus e 



Tha 1977-78 budget submitted^ 
of Education outlines the project c 



'the Oregon State Department 
to as follows! 



Peisq iuael 

Coordinator 9 Summer Term, 0*5 PTE $ 2 ,50 0 

Cc*or-dinator , Academic year, 1,0 FTE 18 ,000 

Secretary, 0,30 PTE 3*734 

Subtotal - Personnel $24,234 $ 1,263 

Ssaaiifci • 16% 3 37 7 202 

"Travel 

Staff, in-state, 18 , 000 mi„ g 

U^mi and 25 days I $25/dajr 2 # 6 05 

Staff, out-of-state 5 0O 

Consultant 3 qq 

SyBtctal - Travel $ 3,413 
MatsjritXs 



Duplication 5 00 

Telephone 5g 

M^tetiais log 

Subtotal - Materials 650 
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111 



111 



Cor* gig 1 tjan fc ,s 

10 days § S50/day sqq 

TO-pM. DERECT $32,674 $l f 576 

Indirect — €8% for ODE and 

3L.5% for Q3U 2,61.4 10,292 

GRAWD TOTWU. $35,288 911,868 



Evaluation of the Oregon Extern Program occurs on two 
levels; product and process. Product evaluation is con- 
eerned with the extent to which each Extern achieves his/her 
leadership development goals during the program year, An 
instrument is administered to the Ekterns at the end of their 
program year, on which participants indicate their perceived 
degree of attainment of the group leadership development goals 
identified at the beginning of the program, (See Sample 1) , 



SAMPLE 1. Group Ooa'iS Instrument 



GOAL is LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



OBJECTIVE 



ACTIVITY 



lil To develop effective 
meeting strategies 



1*2 To be competent in 
interpersonal 
relationships 

L<3 1*Q develop ef festive 
d ao A s ion-m^Jcing 
lUUi 



1*1*1 U^ftd Communication Handout 

1.1.2 DtiVtilop workable agenda/ 

schedules 

1.1.3 Participate as leader of 

tjroup megtiiig 

1.2.1 Read available material 

1.2.2 Analyse Dogmatism 

1.2.3 Ubb l m P, skills 

1,3,1 Read available materials 
1-3.2 Participate in decision- 
making process 



PROjfCTED OUTCOMES 



DEGKEI OF 
ATTAINMENT 



i a 3 



12 3 



13 3 



Product evaluation is also accomplished through follow-up 
studios. k follow-up of: participants in the 197 0-71 through the 
1975-76 Oregon Extern Programs is currently in progress, An 
initial mailing of a questionnaire was accomplished during May 
l&77i The data will be analyzed during this program year. The 
same questionnaire was mailed to the 1976-77 participants during 
January 1978* Participants are asked such questions as whether - 
their responsibilities increased, decreased, or remained the 
game during and/or immediately after the externshipi and respond 
to a series of items relating to their performance of key leader- 
sUip tasks, 

Process evaluation is concerned with the procedures used 
to enable Oregon Externa to achieve their leadership development 
goals, Various instruments are used to acquire feedback from 
the participants on their activities. Feedback: is acquired 
after every Friday/Saturday visitation/seminar, at mid-year, 
and at the end of the program year. Information is used im- 
mediately to refine activities as needed and to plan the follow^ 
ing year's program, 
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.While coiflplets evaluation data on the success and impact 
of the Oregon Esters Program is not yet available, feedback 
to date iiidioatea a higrh degree of accomplishment of group 
and individual gcal^ r and extremely positive reactions from 
partieipaiite arid sport coring agencies. For further information 
contacts 

Jackie Hammer 
Extern Program Ccardiriator 
Oregon State University 
Ccrvaiiis* Oregoyi 97 331 



The reiinesses fijete rr^ grogram 

Basically, the Tennessee Extern Program, which warn ini- 
tiated in 1975, ColLowi the same pattern and procedures as 
tae Oregon Program, There are, however, some unique features 
in the operation and resialts of this program which should 
be noted* These include the following : 

* The 197 6-75 eicterns agreed to serve as field testing 
agents for CVE'ss-CBAE modulea . The module Organise 
and Work with a Local V ocational Education K3visory 
Council was us gel i& the on-eampug workshops and reactions 
were very positive. According to program staff, use 

of the module enabled the extorns to have organised 
and operating futnctional advisory committees for their 
local program a,bout six months ahead of the previous 
yaar's schedule. 

• Svai^^tion cC time program ie accomplished through the 

uSe -of four prm- post-test instruments and written and oral 
feedback* The pre* post -test instrument which proved most 
useful was the filler -Courtney leadership Qompetency teat* 
Post-test scores were significantly higher on this teat, 
and it proved most useful in diagnosing p artloipants 1 needs 
and set ting objectives for the year's program* The number 
of ojbjectxves per participant ranged from three to nine. 
Seventy-seven peroerit of? the total number wbzb completed^ 
and 191 wer# iw\ yrogress at the time of the project report, 
The remaining four percent were not completed due to the 
unavailability oi local funds and/or local physical 
facility liniL tat ions. 

• Some recommendations growing out of the project ©jc* 
periences vercs 

1* Expand th# program to two years 9 to enable new 
adrniniatratocs to adjust to their new responsi- 
bilities snid develop a well-planned inservice 
progranu 
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2* Include experienced local administrators as partici- 
pants, to allow them to update their skills and 
iitve as resource persons to inexperienced partici- 
pants* 

3* Early in the extern program , conduct a thorough 

analysis of current conditions and expected di r actions 
of vocational education in the state to enable parti- 
cipants to identify future needs a§ well as present 
ones * 

» The local district is expected to pay for meals , travel, 
and lodging for the workshop and for the weekend seminars, 
Cost to the district ranges from |4QO-$6O0* aKcluding 
the cost of possible substitutes* 

• Twelve hours of graduate are available as an individual 
option and cost, Additional hours may be arranged on 
an individual basis, 

For further information on the Tennessee Extern Program, 
contact: 

Dr. Melvin P, Miller , Head 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxvlile, Tennessee 37916 



The Arkansas EKtern Program 

Begun in 1971, the Arkansas Extern Program is distinguished 
from similar programs by the following characteristics: 

• A one-day orientation session is held prior to beginning 
the major activities. 

• Prior to or following the on^cafnjus workshop, participants 
spend one week visiting and observing the operation of an 
AVTS or post^seeondary vocational center, and prepare a 
written report of the experience^ 

» A 2-3 week on-carnpus summer workshop is held. In addition 
to the usual y workshop activities, each participant pre- 
pares a "miiii^tj ratit " proposal related to some aspect of 
his local program and submits it to the state department 
for possible funding. According to the 1976 project re- 
port , moat of the externs did not receive funding, but 
carried out their projects without special funding* 
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* In June 1916 9 a follow-up was made to determine the 
status of the sixteen 1975-76 externs, Tmn had moved 
into new positions demanding more leadership responsi- 
bility , five had been assigned additional leadership 
roles in their regular positions, and one had been 
accepted ai an EPDA fellow to pursue the doctorate 
in vocational education. 

» The State Vocational Agency provides most of the funds 
needed, including travel, food, and lodging for the * 
workshop, a vocational-technical center visitation, 
and weekend seminars, and the costs of consultants 
and supporting personnel, The extern pays tuition 
fees. 

For further information , contact : 

P^ggy w* Patrick 
Program Analyst 

Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education 
Arkansas Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 



The Maryland Ex ternship P rogram 

The unique features of the Maryland Extern Program 
are as follows i 

* The program is administered jointly by the Maryland 
Professional , Personnel and Youth/Adult Vocationaii 
Leadership Center (PPYAD Center) and the University 
of Maryland, The extern is advised and supervised 

by PPYAD Center specialists and University of Maryland 
personnel * 

* Nine weekend saminars are held, 

» The workshop carries 1 credit t the 9 days of field 
experience carry 2 credits, 

* Two, rather than thr^e, years of successful vocational 
education experience are required for selection ijoto 
the program - 

* Tuition is paid by the PPYAD Center, The local agency 
or system pays for necessary substitutes* All other 
expenses are assumed by the extern* ™ 

For further information, contact i 

Extern Program 

PP¥hB Center 

5525 Shelbourrie Road 

Bultimore, Maryland 21227 
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The Oklahoma. Ex torn Pro^rjun 

'PJie Oklahoma Extern Program differs significantly from 
fcha baflia externship pattern. 

• The program lasts for one semester, not an academic 
yea*. 

• No on-eampus workshop is held, 

• Five weekend sessioni are held throughout the semester 
at a variety off locations. 

■m Originally designed for secondary school administrators, 
the 1976 program included 2 9 secondary and post-secondary 
administrators , 1 instructor § 1 counselor # 5 curriculum 
developers t and 1 corrections training administrator . 

• IJirected field experience activities in the participants 1 
liome school/agency were not a part of the program* 

For further information, contact * 

Dr. Francis Tuttle # State Director 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 7 4074 



Propos ed Bxte rning f or Vocational Supervisors in Utah 

Designed for vocational supervisors , the propoaed extern 
procjram in Utah would follow the basic extern model, with the 
following significant differences i 

* plans call for the use of the CVE performance/competency- 
baaed teacher and administrator education modules to 
assist participants in meeting individual competency 
needs. (Utah State University was one off the field 
test sites for the CVE modules,) 

* Bi-wtakly meetings arid on-site supervision would provide 
feedback and instruction as participants complete modules. 

» Graduate credit wouM be granted as follows % 

Gni^week workshop 2 credits 
Seminars 5 credits 

Modules (approximately 5) — 5-7 credits 

Total 

22^14 credits ™™ 
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For further information contact! 

Dr. Charlie Parker 
Utah State University 
UJMC 35 

Logan / Utah 84322 
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Conygfaejngy-fla gad Administrator Education 



Competency^ basGd administrator education is, as its name 
implies/ an approach which focuses on training administrators 
in the /a peclf-Ag _BKxl'l3 they need to perform effectively on the 
job, Applicalbie to either a preservice or inservice situation, 
it differs from traditional approaches in its emphasis on evalua 
tion of trainees 1 actua l performance of the specified competen- 
cies. 

Major Featurea 

The essential elements of CBAE are as follows i 

• Adtttinistratot com petencies to be achieved are carefully 
identified, verified, and made public in advance* 

f Cjri teria to be used in assessing achievement and the 
conditione under which achievement will be assessed, 
are explicitly stated and made public in advance* 

• AsseeBnient of competency takes the administrators • 
Knowledge iiito account , but depends upon actual per - 
ioFjAmtiJpp as the primary source of evidence. 

t The training program provides for the individual develop- 
ment and evaluation of each of the competencies specified* 

• Administrators progress through the training program 
at their ownt rate by demonstrating the attainment of 
specif led competencies . 

In additions to these features, the competency-based approach 
may also diMlede the following characteristics : 

• The training program is individualized to the maximum 
extant possible! 

« Learning experiences are guided by immediate feedback * 

• Emphasia is on meeting exit requirements * 

m Instruction is individually paced rather than time-based * 

• The program is to a considerable extent f ield-centered * 

» Instruction is often modularized and uses materials 
with Jpoth required and optional learning activities— 
to achieve flexibility and provide for various learning 
styles. 

• The program ae a whole is carefully planned and systematic. 
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Procedures 



kn idealized preservice and innervice CiiAE program (one 
which attempts to incorporate all of the -above features and , 
maximize the impact of the competency* based approach) wotiJd 
use the following procedures i 

Mn Idealized Preservice C BAB Program 

If one could install a preservioe CDAK program in a college 
or in a school agency, starting with a "clean sheet of paper" as 
it were, and incorporating all the essential concepts off CBAE 
in ail aspects of the program, it migllt eKhibit many of the 
procedures and characteristics described in this section. This 
program description assumes the removal of a Li the traditional 
constraints of course structure, adminis trati ve procedures, and 
certi Cication requirements . 

1* The trainee's professional preparation is individualized 
and personalized, To complete the program, he/she must 
be able to demonstrate the predetermined administrator 
competencies , but does not have to take any one pre- 
scribed set of learning experiences* 

2, Entering participants confer ferith a resource person 
<an administrator educator) , and together they examine 
the required and recommended competencies previously 
identified and plan a program based on the trainee's 
personal professional needs , interests, and goals* 

3, All trainees are expected to demonstrate a central 
core of administrator competencies. Other designated 
competencies, while recommended,, are negotiable and 
are considered optional* 

4, As a trainee progresses througb the CBAE program/ 
his or her objectives may be replanned. This replan- 
ning is done on the basis of personal development, 

on his/her success in the program, and on needs 
determined by his/her experiences in the school, 

5* There are no formal courses in the administrator 
education program. Instruction and performance 
assessment are based on high quality, tested materials, 
with trainees free to design alternative learning 
experiences in order to acquire the necessary com- 
petency. The administrator educators provide alter- 
nate and enriching learning experiences such as field 
trips, presentations, and observations. 

6, Resource persons are readily available to assist 

trainees in working through module learning activities, 
to suggest additional experiences, to critique products 
and performance, and to help solve procedural problems* 
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7. Regularly scheduled seminars of administrator trainees 
and resource per Bona are held to discuss mutual problems, 
■hare Ideas, seek help, and improve interpersonal skills. 
Seminar groups are designed to provide a home base and 
reinforcement for what is basically an individual effort, 

8. Trainees begin their field experiences in the schools/ 
agencies early in their educational program. Field 
experiences continue all through the program. Trainees 
are in the field site first is observers, aides, and 
assistants, then later as interns with increasing 
responsibilities. 

9. Skilled practitioners who are administrators in the 
local and state agencies are part of the administrator 
education staff and function as resource persons, 

10. Secondary and post-secondary schools are an integral 
part of the administrator education program, in 
addition to providing field experiences for trainees, 
they receive university help in upgrading the skills 
of their prof esslorial staff, 

11. Trainees progress through the program at a rate based 
on their own learning styles and achievement. Time 
is not a factor in a person's program of progress? 
mastery of competency is. 

12. During the field experience, trainees work on modules 
ana , specific objecti-ves. The final assessment of 
administrative competence takes place in an actual 
administrative situation. The university resource 
person or field-site supervisor may assess trainee 
performance. 

13.. Credits are awarded to trainees on the basis of the 

number of modules successfully completed. Each module 
has an assigned value of a fraction of a semester hour 
(perhapfl k or % credit hour depending on the difficulty 
of the competence and the typical time required to 
complete it) . A trainee is expected to complete a 
minimum number of credit hours per semester. This 
procedure can be accommodated within standard university 
credit systems, 

14, Letter-grades are replaced by a simple "Pass-No Credit" 
system. Trainees who meet the criteria of the modules 
are awarded a grade of "Pass" on their official records. 
Students not meeting the criteria have no entry made on 
their official records. 

15. Trainees are grantea degrees by meeting the institu- 
tion s standards for* demonstrated administrator com- 
petencies and accumulating the reguired number of 
credit hours . 
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IS, Certification of administrators is by program approval, 
with the state requiring that the prescribed competencie 
and assessment procedures be described, 

17, Upon completion of the program, trainees receive a 
standard certificate and a special CBAE transcript, 
The special transcript, which is sent to prospective 
employers, includes (1) a complete record of the 
administrator competencies demonstrated, and (2} 
evaluations by resource persons of the individual's 
performance of each competency, 

An Idealizmd inmmrvicm CBAE Program 

The idealized CBAE program for (1) new or inexperienced 
administrators needing help in functioning effectively, (2) 
experienced administrators wishing to upgrade and/or broaden 
their preparation, and (3) new or experienced administrators 
needing to satisfy certification or university degree require* 
ments would exhibit the following procedures and characteristics % 

lm The administrator's professional development program 
is individualized and personalized. Success in the 
program is based on demonstrated proficiency, not 
formal course work, 

2* The inservice administrator's program of training 
is based largely on his/her expressed and observed 
needs, rather than on a prescribed program of studies. 

3. With the help and guidance of the resource parson, 
the administrator develops a set of competency goals 
and determines priorities for their achievement, 

4, A resource person is regularly available to observe 
the administrator at work, confer about learning 
activities and problems, and critique the adminis- 
trator ' s performance, 

5% While there are no formal courses, small^group and 
seminar sessions ase arranged to help administrators 
work on their common professional development problems 
and discover possible courses of action* 

6% Administrators proceed at their own rate to complete 
the modularized learning activities and achieve pro- 
ficiency in specific competencies, 

7* 'The inservice administrator uses his or her own on- 
the-job situation to practice the administrative 
skill and to demonstrate final proficiency, 

8. h qualified resource person (from within the state 
department or school system or from a university 
program) assesses the administrator's performance 
of the competency in the actual administrative situa- 
tion. 
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9, University credit, prof eisfciionai improvement points, 

and professional certification are based on achievement 
of competencies rather than on completion of formal 
course work* 

Funding procedures and coats in a CBAE program will vary 
depending on whether the program is preservice or inservice, 
large or small, and in a developmental or operational phase. 

There are a number of characteristics of CBAE programs 
that influence the costs as compared with more traditional 
approaches, Among these are- 

• Instructional materials and methods are individualized * 
These materials tend to cost more than traditional group- 

- _J basad materials. At present, there are only a limited 
number of high quality competency-based materials for 
use in the preservice and inservice preparation of 
vocational administrators. Thus, developm ental costs 
need to be considered in determining the cost of the 
CBAE program. 

• Once high quality individualized instructional materials 
have been developed, trainees could purchase these material 
(e.g*, modules) much as they do traditional course text- 
books* Generally, the cost to the trainee would be com- 
parable. 

• The one-to-one relationship of resource person to trainee 
may involve a higher cost factor than college faculty or 
workshop personnel dealing with large groups of persons. 

• Management systems, particularly computerized systems, 
may involve high developmental costs, 

• The assessment of trainee competencies (in the actual 
administrative situation) consumes a greater amount of 
time and energy of resource persons than does grading 
in conventional courses or other traditional forms of 
evaluation. In addition, administrator educators need 
to be given training in their (possibly) new role as 
resource persona in a CBAE program. This cost must 
also be considered in funding a CBAE program. 

There are several alternative funding procedures which 
may be followed in a CBAE program, 

• The university may require more credit hours by degree 
candidates enrolled in the CBAE program, thus increasing 
tuition yield, 

• The CBAE program director might get additional funding 
support for the field-based component of the program. 
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• The CBAE program may seek outside funding in the form 
of grants, 

• Local school systems might contribute additional funds 
for the field-based component and inservice CBAE programs. 

• State divisions off vocational education may contribute 
to the CBAE program through the allocation of EPDA funds 
or through the inservice professional development budget. 

Advantages and PisadvantaqeB 

As a delivery strategy, competency-baaed administf a tor 
education has several advantages , including the following i 

• Jt is a flexible approach to administrator preparation, 
The^ essential concepts can be implemented in a variety 
of instructional settings (in graduate courses, 

group training sessions sponsored by the state department 
of education P independent study, field-based intern 
and extern leadership development programs; etc, ) , 
and with pre- and inservice administrators at all levels, 

• Emphasis on clear statement of competencies and criteria 
helps insure that trainees know in advance exactly what 
they are expected to achieve, and exactly how they will 
be evaluated* 

• Immediate feedback allows for reinforcement and quick 
identification of problem areas, 

• Program design allows for more individualization of 
instruction, in that trainees progress at their own 
rate, have more opportunity to pursue their own learning 
style, and engage in learning experiences designed to 
meet their needs and interests* 

• A large share of the responsibility for learning is shifted 
from others (e*g*, the administrator educator) to the 
trainee* 

• Emphasis on ability to perforin , rather than only on 
the trainee^ .knowledge "of administrative tasks as 
assessed by the paper-and-peneil method, can help in- 
sure the preparation of more competent administrators. 
In addition, the identification of explicit criteria 
to be used in assessing achievement of competencies 
(criterion-referenced) can make the evaluation process 

wore objective than is often the case in more traditional 
approaches* 
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There are Home disadvantages to the CBAE approach. In 
some cases, these are ntTr Inherent to the strategy* but are 
present problems impeding the fun implementation of such a 
program* 

• High quality competency-based instructional materials 
designed to deliver on the identified competencies are 
necessary if the program is to be individualiied to meet 
the needs and interests of trainees with a wide variety 
of personal, educational, and experiential backgrounds. 
Unfortunately # such materials are presently in short 
supply. Until more materials are developed, tested, 

and made available to a wide audience , CBAE program de- 
velopers will either need to develop their own modular- 
ised materials (a costly and time-consuming process) , 
or make do with leas efficient and desirable methods 
and materials* 

• The whole approach depends on the accurate identification 

Of (J) the actual competencies needed by local administrators, 
and (2) the criteria and procedures to be ustd in judging 
whether the trainee has actually demonstrated his/her 
achievement of the skill, While recant research has 
identified and verified competencies important to local 
administrators, there is a definite lack of research to 
validate these competencies, that is* to establish that 
th& aoitipetenoies specified are indeed linked to "success- 
ful w administration • In addition, the research to date 
has tended to identify the "vfhat is" of the administrator 
role, rather than the "yhat will be" or "what should be. M 
New and emerging competencies need to be identified and 
verified, and the competencies comprising the CBAE con- 
tinuously updated. So far as objective evaluation pro- 
cedures are concerned, this is often the least developed 
(and hardest to accomplish) aspect of competency-based 
programs in general* 

• Instructional management in an individualized, CBAE 
program tends to be more complex and difficult than 
in groups-based approaches, 

m Qualified resource persons (university professors, 
directors of staff development, state department super- 
visors, state and local administrators, etc*) must 
be located and trained to assist trainees in the CBAE 
program, particularly in the assessment of competence. 
Finding and training an adequate number of such persons 
is a continuous process in a CBAE program, 

While no programs were identified which exhibit all 
the key features and procedures of a fully- irnplementerCBAE 
program, there are some programs tfhieh are good examples of 
the competency-based approach in action. The best examples 
are programs operating at Southern Illinois University, Illinois 
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State University, and Northern Illinois University, In addi- 
tion, CBAE programs in general administrator education are 
operating at California State College in Pennsylvania, the 
University of Minnesota, and Valdosta State College in Georgia, 

The Southern Illinois University at Carbondale Program 

The program is based on 159 competencies judged to comprise 
the occupational education administrator's role. These competen- 
cies were identified during a 1972 conference of professor B nf ' 
vocational education and educational administration, public* school 
and college administrators, and Illinois Office of Education HlnTf 
The more than 500 tasks suggested by this group were later hand 
sorted by project staff to result in 159 more or less mutually 
exclusive competency statements . ^ A model program wag developed 
and implemented in 1973. Approximately 50 persons have completed 
the program at SIU-C to date, and have received administrative 
certification which allows them to be vocational directors in 
the schools of Illinois. 

To be considered for enrollment, a student is required 
to be employed as a vocational education teacher in a Southern 
Illinois public school or college and is expected to continue 
this employment concurrent with participation in the project 
Each student is also required to furnish a letter from his/ 
her principal, superintendent, or dean indicating that they 
agreed to sponsor the student in question, A sponsoring 
administrator demonstrates commitment to the student by agree- 
ing to provide the release time and to arrange for or provide 
the personal supervision the student would need to master the 
159 competencies while serving as an intern in the administra- 
tor's school. 

Basically, the following procedures are followed in the 
SIU-C program. 

• Students who enroll in the project engage in three dis- 
tinct types of learning activities: 

1. Each serves two hours per day for one academic 
year as a supervised intern in the school where 
he/she is employed. 

2. Each completes the course work required to meet 
Illinois certification standards. 

3. Each engages in enrichment activities such as 
weekend seminars, professional meetings, and 
serving on evaluation teams. 



Much of the material in this section has been adapted from 
an article by John L. Bradley, "Evaluation of a Competency 
Based Educational Administration Project," CCBC Notebook, 
6 (July 1977). ' — — ; — • 



• At the beginning of the program* each student is given 

a Performance Portfolio which lists the 159 competencies 
and provides an assessment system which enables individual 
students to progress at their own rate based upon docu- 
mented mastery of specific competencies (see Sample 2) , 

• Each student's proficiency in each of the 159 competencies 
is assessed twice — when the student enters the project and 
after each competency is mastered, A simple assessment 
process, taught to students and their cooperating adminis- 
trators at a workshop, is used, Each student first indi- 
cates his/her accomplishments related to each competency 
and assigns a proficiency level. The student's self- 
ratings are then reviewed and concurred with or revised 

by his/her cooperating administrator, The final step is 
a monthly examination of each student's portfolio by a 
university professor of educational administration, A 
student is judged to have successfully completed the pro- 
ject when he/she has : 1) documented proficiency at the 
"comprehension" level (Bloom, 1956) and "responding" level 
(Krathwohl, 1964) in 90% (143) of the 159 competencies and 
has completed all requirements for Illinois level I or II 
administrative certification* 

» Dally internship supervision is provided by a cooperating 
administrator who arranges for the administrative experiences 
and proficiency development of the intern, A cooperating 
school district is asked to provide an intern with 10 
designated hours per week (an average off 2 per day) when 
the intern pursues activities which relate to proficiency 
development as outlined in the portfolio* 

• University coordinators visit the intern in a local setting 
about once a month. Discussions are held concerning the 
intern's progress as well dg any problems, Proficiencies 
that need strengthening and intern concerns and problems 
that cannot be resolved during a visit are communicated in 
writing by the university coordinators to departmental staff 
who in turn design appropriate classroom activities , (simu- 
lation, etc.) aimed at the specific problem. 

The project was evaluated during 1976 to determine the 
extent to which participation was related to student learning 
and alumni on-the-job competence after graduation. Each stu- 
dent's mastery of the 159 competencies was monitored and recorded 
in his/her portfolio, kept on file after the student completed 
the project. The study revealed that the average student gained 
approximately two cognitive and affective levels and exited with 
cognitive proficiency at the "application" level and affective 
proficiency at the "valuing " level in better than 80% of the 159 
competencies. Cognitive and affective learning exceeded the mini- 
mum standards set by project staff, and was also of statistical 
significance, resulting in the conclusion that participation in 
the project caused student learning, Follow up" of project alumni 



SAMPLE 2. Page from Proficiency Portfolio 



* I DEAL CONDITION: Given a * I DEAL PERFORMANCE; , , , the 

packet of job descriptions, and Occupational educationTeader 
other relevant da ta, ~ ■■ — will be able to d etermine"" 

sources from which applica - 
tions may be received \ i. e. 
yes and universities. 



Actual Condition (s) — Actual Performance (s) — 

Preassessment i m Preassessment % 



Postassessment % _______ Postassessment % 



♦PROFICIENCY LEVELS AND CERTIFICATIONS: 

Sample Indicators i Cognitive (can do) Levels 

Knowledge - identify those institutions that provide preparation 

that meets the legal criteria for certification* 
Comprehension - match job description (s) to appropriate sources 

of educational staff personnel. 
Application - prepare a valid list of potential sources of 
new staff members* 

Sample Indicators i Affective (will do) Levels 

Receiving - name those institutions that provide preparation 
that meets the legal criteria for certification* 
Responding - participate in discussions in which job descriptions 
are matched to appropriate sources of educational 
staff personnel. 
Valuing - differentiate positive and negative factors among 
institutions which are potential sources of new 
staff members. 

Freassessment : Cognitive Level, Affective Level i 



Mode ( s ) of Development i 



Date 

Certification of Levels: And 

Certifier 1 Certifier II 

Postassessment : Cognitive Level: ^^^^^^^ Affective Level i 



Mode (s) of Development: 



Date 

Certification of Levels: and 

Certifier I Certifier II 
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revealed that 2 J of tliu 31 who had completed the program in 
1976 were in administrative positions; three had already won 
their second promotions. 

Some further conclusions reached by project staff are of 
interest in terms of the implementation of a fully-functioning 
CBAE program: 

* Research is needed to determine whether project partici- 
pants are actually any more competent than traditionally 
prepared administrators* 

* While the CBAE approach lends itself to granting credit 
for documented prior experience and achievement , this 
potential was not fully realized. Flexible certification 
criteria are needed, and provision needs to be made for 
proficiency development outside the usual university 
campus-based course requirements* This could be accom- 
plished by proficiency testing on usual course require- 
ments and by the award of liberal practioum or internship 
credits baaed on documented, certified performance pro- 
ficiency, 

For further information* contact i 

Dr, Wayne Ramp* Professor 

Vocational Education Studies 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

Carbondale * Illinois 

The Illinois State University at Normal Program 



The basis for the ABC (Administration by Competency) 
program is the same 159 competencies identified in the joint 
project with Southern Illinois University, Whereas the SIU-C 
program emphasizes the internship* the Illinois State program 
uses multiple delivery systems, and has developed 45 learning 
packages to help deliver on the identified competencies. 
Figure 1 illustrates the ABC model. 

According to the 1976 final report* each ABC package 
contains the following components t 

1. A title page identifying the competency by title* 
number* and general area. 

2* A rationale describing the importance of the competency 
and the content included in the package, 

3* A competency statement indicating in behavioral terms 
what performance is expected of the learner, 
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4 * ^i'H" 9 ° f instructional obi 6 cH WB (sub-competencies) 
to guide the learner in the achilveient of the stated 
competency, scacea 

5. A pre-assesament which allows both student and instructor 
to ascertain iff he/she has the competency or to glide 
him/her in what he/she needs to learn to achieve the 
competency. if the pre-test reveals the learner can 
ino" th«? ^e competency, credit may be given by administer- 

Sin ?h, P ^,ii C ir Cy if^^^Y! upon successful comple- 
tion the student may then proceed to other packages. 
If the pre-test indicates additional learning is neees- 
t^tL 3 " umber of learning experiences are available 
to the student. The pre-test is an optional seif-tlst. 

5. A listing of the identified altern ative delivery 

systems and learning experiences a Ty j rTr ,. t 

to achieve the competency. Since resources fre fur- 
nished for the course, it is recommended that students 
keep a notebook for the packages they study. Notes 
reproduced material and other information may p?ovI' 
useful in the future for the student. This is the 

?™J ?H 3n f WherGby written materials and information 
from the learning resources can be retained by the 
student as a record. 

• PgQfigiency Tests (.assessment instruments) that deter- 
mine the learner competency following completion off 
one or more learning activities. 

* A recycling component. If a student fails to complete 
airiuiitlSns to the satisfaction of the instructor, 
the student may be recycled or asked to discuss or 
fulfuie! questions untU competency has been 
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A student may take as many as nine hours in the ABC course 
and may also elect an Independent Study #400 option. Nine pack- 
ages are the equivalent of 18 class hours for three hours of 
credit, Only three hours of ABC may be taken under the course 
catalog number each semester. Students may take packages in 
escrow to acaumulate credit hours in advance. They may also 
check out as many as two packages with resources for a period 
of two weeks. Students can come in two evenings a week for 
conferences, resource checkout or proficiency tests. 

The Northern Illinois University at DeKalb Program 

Begun in 1976, the New Opportunities in Vocational Education 
Project is also based on the 159 competencies which comprise the 
SIU-C and ISU programs described above. The program is unique 
in that it is aimed at developing the administrative options and 
skills of women and minorities . Fifteen students, all women and/ 
or minorities, were enrolled in the 1976 program, 

The three fundamental goals of the project arei 

1. to upgrade the professional skills of the participants 
in the areas of vocational education, educational admin^ 
istration and supervision, and subject matter speciali- 
zation 

2. to "open the eyes 5 ' of the participants in regard to the 
world of vocational education and administrative roles 

3. to develop a self -awareness and actualization toward 
future roles in a traditionally white middle class, male 
environment of the educational administrator 

Delivery strategies used in the new opportunities program 
includes graduate level courses at the university, on-site 
visitations and evaluation of area occupational education pro- 
grams, field trips to meet and confer with practicing adminis- 
trators , participation in university and state sponsored pro- 
fessional development workshops and, for returning project 
fellows, an administrative internship. 

For further information, contact: 

Dr, Frederick P. Frank! Project Director 
Educational Administration Center 
Northern Illinois University 
De Kalb, Illinois 60115 

The California State College Program 

In 1976, 39 participants were enrolled in this competency- 
based graduate program for preserviee elementary or secondary 
principals. The program is based on 10 generic competencies 
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supported by 40 complementary enabling objective a, The compe- 
tency identification method Involved two advisory committees 
composed of elementary and secondary principals/ The committee 
wrote narrative descriptions of the functions of a principal, 
then translated these into broad general statements, and then 
more specific enabling competencies. The main features of 
the program are as follows: 

1. An assessment and orientation seminar is held in 
which students examine the identified competencies 
and document their previous educational and inservice 
experiences. Each generic competency is assigned 
a credit equivalency, Students and faculty meet 
in individual conferences to determine what competen- 
cies they have already achieved and should receive 
credit for, The learning activities necessary to 
help them achieve the other competencies are then 
prescribed. 



2, Each student has a portfolio of acquired competencies 
and an individually prescribed curriculum for the 
remainder of his/her program, 

3, Students register for generics rather than courses, 
E.g. , a student may register - for Curriculum 701 
(Generic 1) for 1-8 credits, if the work is not 
completed during that semester, no grade is given, 
Grades and credits are recorded when the work is 
completed, 

4 S Credits awarded during the self -assessment seminar, 
if recorded, are paid for at the regular per credit 
cost. For persons with MA's who do not want or need 
additional credit, a notation of achieved competency 
is made, 



Learning activities such as "Make an evaluation of 
selected curriculum areas in your school n are carried 
out through 

« taking courses 

• independent study seminars 

• supervised field experience seminars 

• case studies 

• learning activity packets 

i * computer assisted instruction 

Staff noted that with a student population that ia 
basically evening p#rt*time # and fully employed in 
other than an administrative position, there is 
difficulty in prescribing field experiences. 
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6 e Evaluation to date has been largely subjective, based 
on a review of written documentation prepared by 
students for presentation in the culminating individual 
conference with program staff. Staff concluded that 
•"accurate objective evaluation instruments that truly 
measure the level of competence are essential, if 
the program is to be ultimately successf ul , 11 

For further information , contact! 

William R, Benedetti 
California State College 
Cal ifornia, Pennsylvania 

The University of Minnesota SEATP Program 

Created! and tested in Minnesota for the past five year, 
the Special Education Administrator Training Project (SEATP) 
derives the training objectives through a goal and performance 
analysis by experts in the field, Through a Latent Partition 
Analysis (apparently similar to the DACUM method), the results 
of the goal and performance analysis are sorted and classified, 
then organized by a computer. The program attempts to focus 
evaluating the person's observable actions , not his/her intent, 

The basic SEATP Model is as follows i 

1. Derive performance objectives using goal and performance 
analysis * 

2. Identify target population for training, 

3. Pre*test trainees to estimate individual need for 
training, using cognitive tests and simulated per- 
formances. An estimate is made of the criterion 
level which constitutes mastery of each objective, 

4. Prepare instruction based on derived objectives* The 
amount and content of instructional experiences differs 
by the individual, based on the pre-assessment results. 
Multifaceted instruction (individual, small group, 
large group) is provided in a variety of locations. The 
assumption is that competency-based instruction is site- 
free i it can be provided in any location from a univer- 
sity campus to a home environment, and does not require 
a traditional institutional support system* 

5. Design assessment strategies based on derived perfor- 
mance objectives, A series of tasks* derived from 
the content objectives, are performed in simulated 
settings, and rated by experts for adequacy , Evaluation 
of the individual's actual on-the-job performance is 
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an option, but is considered too time-consuming and 
costly at present. In addition to the simulated 
performances, each participant is given testa of 
randomly selected items which measure the various 
content areas, 

6, Evaluate and revise program as needed. A computerized 
system is used to record test results and the status 
of participants, and to select, print, and score pre- 
and post-tests. This allows for self-monitoring of 
progress by participants, and for direct program evalua 
tion. 

For further information, contact; 

Richard F . Weatherman or Judith M, Wolf 
Department of Educational Administration 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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The Valdosta State College Progra 

Field tested with 22 participants during January-May 
1976, project ROME-FOCUS (Field-Oriented Competency Utilization 
System) is a competency-based, field-oriented training program 
for inservice school administrators pursuing the sixth year 
degree at Valdosta State College in Georgia '. 

The training is based on a pool of competency statements 
verified and validated against school outcome measures; the 
program focuses on developing these competencies in a field- 
based setting. Competency is defined as the demonst rated 
ability to identify and solve school problemsT" 

Thus, during the five month instructional sequence, each 
participating administrator attempts to solve a high priority 
school problem via certain care problem solving objectives. 
These objectives are based on competency statements selected 
from those available in the verified and validated pool. 

Monthly visits to other schools, and the review of resource 
modules are vehicles by which participants can improve their 
level of competency. 

An extensive internal and external evaluation study re- 
vealed, among other findings that: 

• Nineteen of the 22 who began the program completed it. 

• Ninety-six percent of all FOCUS objectives were completed. 

• Ninety-four percent of all school visits were completed. 
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» Ninety-six percent of all resource modules were completed. 



• Principals preferred ROME-FOCUS training to traditional 
programs and perceived significant increases in their 
competency . 

For further information, contact i 

Dr. Joseph Lieata 

Department of Educational Administration 
Valdosta State College 
Valdosta , Georgia 
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The Internship 

The internship is a preservice and inse rviee approach 
to administrator preparation which seeks to provide for a 

fcf^ Ua T PS-;* ti0n . fr0m Proration to full-time administra- 
tion, It differs from traditional approaches in its focus 

ev D 2ri=n n i n f! J cad ^ ic studies with a planned, extended field 
ex p eri e nce under the supervision of an on-the-job ^rac fTtl HHer . 

Ma lor Featu res 

The major features of the internship arc as follows! 

• The internship is a phase of professional preparation 
Which comes after or in conjunction with some sort of 
totmal program of preparation, 

• Interns participate in individually designed programs 
that include both academic studies and practical field 
experiences. 

• The intern functions under the on-the-job guidance 
and supervision of an experienced administrator, 

• Interns carry real and continuous administrative re- 
sponsibilities in the field for an extended block of 
time. During this period, they are assisted in making 
practical applications of the theory and knowledge 
components of the training program, 

• The internship usually involves placement in another 
school or district. 

• The internship is either a full- or half-time, paid 
position. 

» The training program, supervision, and evaluation are 
cooperatively developed and conducted by the intern, 
the on-site supervisor, and the sponsoring university. 

Procedures 

While the procedures followed in existing internship 
programs tend to vary moreso than in the externship programs 
reviewed, the internship approach generally involves the 
following procedures t 



1. 



The internship program begins with a gre-internahi p 
Phase, which usually involves either a rormal program 
of study (e.g., a full master's degree program in 
which the internship is the culminating activity) , 
or enrollment in a regular summer session or 3-8 
week summer workshop on the university campus. This 
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phase can include formal olasswork, presentations , 
seminars, small-group discussions, field trips, in- 
dividual study, etc, i all aimed at giving the parti- 
cipant the fundamental understandings and skills 
he/she needs as a foundation for the internship 
in a field setting. 

The internship itself normally extends over the 
ensuing academic year, and is spent in the field 
in a secondary school , vocational-technical center, 
university, community college, state department 
agency | etc. 

During the internship, the intern engages in a planned 
program of experiences designed to address his/her 
professional objectives. The type and degree of 
planning prior to the field experience can range 
from informal agreements between the parties involved, 
to a tentative list of projects and activities (sub^ 
ject to refinement) , to a formal written training 
plan specifying precise objectives and learning ex- 
periences. The training experiences normally range 
from performing routine administrative tasks and 
procedures to conducting in-depth studies and projects 
which contribute to both the intern's professional 
growth and the improvement of the agency in which 
he/she is working, During this phase, the intern 
may also participate in periodic seminars and enroll 
in required and elective courses on campus s 

Throughout the year, the intern receives day-to-day 
supervision and guidance from the on-the-job super- 
visor. In addition, periodic visits by program staff 
allow for interaction and consultation between the 
intern* supervising administrator, and program staff. 
The progress of the intern is in this way observed 
and monitored, problems and solutions are identified, 
and a vehicle for intern evaluation exists. The 
intern may keep a diary or log of activities and 
accomplishments and fill out weekly or monthly pro- 
gress reports as part of the evaluation process. 
Evaluation is normally a cooperative effort between 
all parties involved, and may include formal assess* 
ment instruments and procedures, written narrative 
reports, or some combination of procedures, 

Funding procedures vary from program to program - 
Generally speaking, however, the intern pays tuition 
costs, and the other expenses (e,g . , the intern's 
salary) are shared by the cooperating field site, 
the state department, and the university. 



The pre-internship summer sessions or workshops 
generally carry from 3-12 credits i the field ex- 
perience component can carry from 4-10 or more 
credits, depending on the amount of course work 
completed for credit during the year. 

Advantages and Disadvant ages 

There are several advantages to the internship approach 
These include, but are not limited to, the following! 

• The extended field experience, in which the trainee 
concentrates a substantial portion of his/her time, 
energy, and attention to on-the-job administrative 
responsibilities, problems, and procedures, can result 
in more in-depth learning experiences than may occur 
in short-term or part-time approaches, 

• Because the intern (although carrying real responsi- 
bilities) is considered by field-site personnel and 
university sponsor to be a learner making a transi- 
tion to a full leadership role, he/she is more free 
to "try out" or practice the theories and procedures 
he/she is learning, to make and learn from mistakes, 
and to adjust gradually to the demands of full admin- 
istrative responsibility, 

• The emphasis on combining academic studies with prac- 
tical application, and the collaboration between uni- 
versity and local educational institution, can result 
in more relevant , realistic training than has tradi- 
tionally occurred i n programs concentrating on theory 
alone* 

• Daily contact and interaction with experienced, com- 
petent practitioners can provide the intern with a 
role model and enable him/her to learn from the ex- 
perience of others, and allows for more immediate 
feedback and monitoring of progress than can occur 
in programs without such on-the-job supervision. 

The potential disadvantages of the internship approach 
include the following: 

• Although the internship is usually a paid position, 
the salary is normally either at a token or beginning 
level, which may entail more off a financial burden 
than many potential leaders can afford to carry. 

« Most internships involve placement in another school 
or district? the consequent uprooting may also involve 
more of a commitment than many individuals are willing 
or able to make, 



e Since the experience usually takes place largely in 
one agency or area, the intern may not receive a broad 
overview vocational education* target groups, levels, 
programs, ies, and facilities in the state, or 

develop a chcnsive under standing of the inter- 

relationship jf these various components in the total 
vocational education delivery system* 

» The ef f eetiveness of the experience depend! to a great 
extent on the competence, commitment, and supervisory 
skills of the on-the-job supervisor, and on the poten- 
tial for meaningful and varied learning experiences of 
the field site . This sort of training situation may 
not always he available, or available in sufficient 
numbers to meet the need; the intern could find himself/ 
herself being used as a source of "cheap labor" $ or 
limited to performing routine tasks without the neces^ 
a iry opportunity for engaging in in-depth study or 
significant long-range projects, 

Internship programs (called Leadership Development Programs 
in some states) are operating in several states, including 
Michigan, Washington, Ohio, Oregon, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, and Indiana, Following are descriptions of the 
key characteristics of these programs. 

The Michigan Leadership Develop ment Program 

In operation since 1964, the University of Michigan 
Leadership Development Program in Administration of Vocational^ 
Technical Education enrolls about 20 persons each year, To 
date, there are approximately 300 graduates of the program in 
the field. 

As will be noted, the Michigan program differs somewhat 
from the "conventional " internship model, most significantly 
in thu fact that the intern stays in the school district or 
oonununi ty college in which he/she is employed* Nominations 
are uiddt* by the administrator or college dean; graduates of 
thu Leadership Development Program who presently hold adminis- 
trative responsibility are also eligible to make nominations. 
Only applicants who have guaranteed commitments of an intern* 
ship from the local administration are selected, 

The program includes the following procedures and com^ 
ponents; 

1, A rather extensive and intensive screening and selec- 
tion process is conducted, beginning in November* 
The process includes two days of testing (e.g., 
computation and verbal skills) and interviewing 
of those initially selected, with each applicant 
being interviewed three different times by three 
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different people (project staff, local directors, 
or deans) . About half of these applicants are se- 
lected, contingent upon the satisfactory arrange- 
ment of an internship with the local administrator. 

In the spring, a visit is arranged with the adminis- 
trator, to discuss program operation and Insure that 
the local administration understands the internship 
commitment. 

The prospective intern is then instructed to outline 
in performance objective terms the specific areas 
and responsibilities he/she believes will be covered 
in the coming school year. The intern then meets 
with his/her supervisor to draw up a list of per- 
formance objectives for the internship. Emphasis 
is placed on the importance of the intern-supervisor 
relationship and the willingness of the supervisor 
to become involved to the success of the internship 
phase of the program. 

Also in the spring, an advisory committee consisting 
of staff , a state department representative, local 
directors, community college deans* present interns , 
and prospective interns is called together to assist 
the staff in setting goals for the upcoming year. 

Trainees attend a six-week summer workshop in Ann 
Arbor prior to their internship experience* The 
workshop includes lectures, discussions, field trips, 
seminars, committee work, and independent study. 
At the end of the first week, a "Supervisors' Day," 
planned and conducted by the interns , is held for 
all supervisors and interns. The focus is on enabling 
the intern and supervisor to know and respect each 
other in advance of the internship. Six graduate 
credits are granted for the summer workshop. 

The workshop is followed by a nine-month internship 
in the district or community college in which the 
intern is employed. The internship involves the 
trainee in problems of supervision, investigating 
service needs, examining the administrative struc- 
ture of the local system or college, studying decision- 
making processes , working with advisory committees, 
■ etc. # 

Also during the internship, Saturday seminars (one 
per month) are held in convenient locations to permit 
sharing of ideas and experiences and input by various 
•experts in the field. Four graduate credits are 
granted for the internship phase. 
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B. Evaluation is guided by an evaluation committee, 

and consists of participant evaluations of presenta- 
tional field trips, and group experiences; peer evalua- 
tions of certain individual and group activities; and 
evaluations of the intern four times a year by his/her 
supervisor* A special evaluation form is mailed to 
the supervisors; they can respond to this form, or 
write a letter indicating the progress of the intern. 

3» The cost for participating in the program (tuition, 
housing during the summer workshop, and travel to 
the monthly Saturday seminars) is carried by the 
interns. The state department may provide a percent*- 
age of reimbursement to the local agency for the 
internship time. 

For further information, contact i 

Dr. Gordon MoMahon, Director 
Leadership Development Program 
School off Education 
The University of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

The Ohio Vocational Leadership Program 

Developed and initiated in 1966, the Ohio Vocational 
Leadership Program is presently designed as a dual or parallel 
program aimed at preparing both supervisory and administrative 
personnel. 

The program for administrators (directors) is organised 
into three phases i 

Phase I - — an 8-week preservice summer institute at 

Kent State University. Trainees receive a modest training 

Stipend, plus travel expenses . 

Phase II a 10-month internship in a local school 
district. Placement is the responsibility of the program 
director in cooperation with the State Director of 
Vocational Education* Effort is made to provide place- 
ment near present residence; however, a move may be 
neoessary, interns are paid a standard salary ($11,000 
in 1975) . The local participating school district is 
reimbursed for a substantial portion of the salary (57,500 
in 1975) . 

Phase III three 3-day seminars; one scheduled each 
quarter* Interns are reimbursed directly for expenses 
incurred. 
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A follow-up study in 1975 revualed a 92% placement for 
the 272 participants up to that date. 

For further information, contact: 

Dr , Charles w. Nichols, Chairman 
Vocational Department 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

The Washington Vocational Administrative Internshi p 

Begun as an EPDA- funded pilot study in 1975 by Dr. Fred V. 
Miner (15 participants) , the program addressed three basic 
problems. According to the project director, those were as 
follows I 

• The historic disinterest on the part of school adminis- 
trator training institutions to focus attention on the 
preparation of vocational administrators has limited the 
supply of vocational administrators* 

• State school administrative agencies and eHisting state 
plans for vocational education have not adequately identi- 
fied the needs and assumed responsibility for vocational 
administrator training, largely because these administra- 
tor training functions have been traditionally supplied 

by colleges and universities for all other segments of 
the educational delivery system. 

•School administrator training institutions fail to attract, 
and to serve, individuals with a wide knowledge of and a 
sympathy for vocational pursuits, 

The internship program attempts to add ruse these problems 
through the following procedures : 

• The intern project administration and project operation, 
including training design, is located in a local vocational 
school administrative setting where effectiveness is tradi- 
tibnally measured in actual vocational delivery results. 

• Individuals selected for vocational internship training 
have knowledge of, and have demonstrated a sympathy for, 
a wide range of vocational pursuits, 

• Trainees selected have acquired a tentative or actual vo- 
cational administrative responsibility with a local school 
district* ' 

^ Financial support and commitment to the internship ex- 
jp#rierice are sought from the intern's employing school 
district. 



•Each Intern's training program is individualized. 



•Actual administrative situations and existing vocational 
problems are used to achieve vocational administrative 
growth. 

• The internship program is publicized to give maximum 
visibility and exposure to employers* instructors and 
the local community • 

•Wherever possible, an administrative training by-product , 
usable by the trainee 1 © employing school district, is 
produced • 

• Reliance upon school administrator training institutions 
is minimized; however, nine semester hours of college 
credit is granted. 

Evaluation of project outcomes revealed that fourteen 
new vocational programs were developed and implemented in 
the local school districts i seven new special vocational 
proposals were developed and approved for funding and seven 
new proposals await funding approval ? four of the interns 
were selected as vocational directors by their school dis^ 
tricts at the conclusion of the internship project, 

For further information, contact i 

Dr. Fred V. Miner 

Clover Park Vocational-Technical Institute 
5900 Steilacoom Blvd, S,W, 
Tacoma , Washington 98499 

The Oregon Vocational Education Leadership Program 

Since 1967 , 59 vocational educators have participated 
in the full-time Oregon Intern Program* The twelve-month 
program generally follows the basic internship models 

• The program begins with attendance at the regular summer 
term on the Oregon State University campus* Interns 
may register for 12 hours of course work, 

•The academic year which follows is spent in a half*- 
time leadership training position in one of the co^ 
operating intern centers. The intern may enroll for 
no/more than 10 quarter hours per term during this 
period. The intern center is selected by each intern 
according to his/her own professional objectives* 
Intern activities are guided by on-site practitioners, 
and supervised by teacher educators from the university 
and program from the state department of 

education. 



• Minimum qualifications include., a BvA, degree and two 
years of successful experienc,. in vocational education. 

• A grant is awarded to each intern for participating in 
the program. Additional funds are available for travel 
and for tuition and fees. travel 

For further information, contacts 

Intern Program 
Vocational Education Unit 
Oregon State University 
Batcheller Hall 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 

The Mar yland Administrative Internship Prog ram 

Droar ^ e "ffX X ?P d j n tf r "fhip program is similar to the Oregon 
program, with the following unique eharotor ist ics t 

• The program is administered jointly by the Maryland 
Professional, Personnel and youth/Adult Vocational 
Leadership Center (PPYAD Center) and the University 
of Maryland . ■ 

• The participating intern is advised and supervised by 
leadership specialists of the PPYAD Center, as well as 
by members of the University oE Maryland's Vocational 
Education Unit. Additional supervision is provided by 
administrators of the cooperating intern centers. 

• The intern may earn 12-18 credits for the nine months 
of class and practical field experience. 

» Minimum qualifications include a Master's degree and 
three years successful experience in vocational educa- 
tion. 

• Tuition cost (24 credits), a $4,000 stipend and $500 
travel expenses are paid by the PPYAD Center. The intern 
site agency pays an additional $4,000 stipend. 

• Three candidates are accepted, each from a different 
vocational discipline. 

For further information, contacts 



Administrative Intern Program 
PPYAD Center 
5525 Shelbourne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21227 



The Maryland Summer Intern Program 



The Maryland Summer Intern Program is a sealed-down 
version off the 12-month program i 

« The internship is a 9^week summer program* It begins 
with a three-week on-campus workshop (3 credits) , f ol- 
lowed by six weeks in a cooperating intern center (6 
credits) * Earned credits may be applied toward an 
advanced degree , 

• Tuition cost (up to 12 credits) is paid by the PPYAD 
Center; all other expanses are assumed by the intern* 

* Six candidates are selected, one in each of six dif- 
ferent service areas, 

For further information, contact : 

Summer Intern Program 
PPYAD Center 
5525 Shelbourne Road 
Baltimore, Maryland 21227 

Project LIFB"The Temple University Leadership Intern Field 
Experience " ~ 

Conducted July 1, 1976-June 30, 1977, Project LIFE has 
been refunded by the State Department of Education for this 
year, and will then be absorbed into the regular Department 
of Vocational Education budget at Temple University, Seventeen 
interne participated in the 1966-77 program* The program dif- 
fers from the other internship programs reviewed in its focus 
on the development and assessment of specific competencies 
in a field-based setting; the certification of vocational 
directors is based on achievement of competencies , not credit 
hours, Highlights of the program and of its outcomes are 
as follows i 

1* The internship begins with a needs assessment conducted 
by each intern, his/her on-site supervisor, and the 
field resource person from Temple* Using the Rr^p/ 
Anderson competencies identified in Illinois , a compe- 
tency profile is developed for each intern, and the 
activities to be completed on the job determined. The 
on-site supervisor, intern, and field resource person 
from Temple then sign a Competency Based Intern Program 
Agreement specifying their responsibilities, 

2. Certification requirements are that each intern meet 

tiOi or more of the required competencies at the M appli- 
cation" level . The competency levels of "awareness' 1 
and "understanding 11 are developed previous to the 
field internship. 
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3* Weekly required seminars, regular visits by the 

field resource parson, and weekly progress reports 
by each intern are included in the program, 

4, Evaluation of the program revealed some significant 
information related to implementing the competency- 
baaed approach to administrator preparation i 

a. The method of assessing competency development 
was felt to be inadequate* Objective lnstru= 
mentation for assessing competency mastery is 
needed , rather than depending on more informal 
or subjective methods. A project to prepare 
assessment instruments was funded for 1977-78 

by the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational Education* 

b. Communication between the intern and on-site 
supervisor needed improvement, 

c. The competency needs of some interns were not 
completely met because of inherent limitations 
of their internship sites, 

d. Modularized learning packages are needed to 
facilitate individualized instruction* 

For further information, contact i 

Dr. C. J. Cotrell, Professor 
Department of Vocational Education 
Temple University 
Philadelphia/ Pennsylvania 19122 

The Oklahoma Intern Program 

Part of a three-phase EPDA-funded program for profes- 
sional improvement/ (Intern, Extern, Return), the intern phase 
is designed for vocational and technical personnel who show 
outstanding promise of leadership. The program might be termed 
a "mini^internship, H in that participants intern at the State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education for a period 
of one to six months only, According to the information avail- 
able for review, the internship does not include a pre-internship 
workshop - Each intern selected develops objectives for his/her 
participation; these are reviewed and revised as necessary by 
the program supervisor and on-site supervisor, 

For further information, ^contact ; 

Dr. Francis Tuttle, State Director 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
ISIS West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater /Oklahoma 74074 



The Indiana Inter J i sciplinary Professional Leadership Development 
Prog ram " ~ " 

According to tlu k 1975 report of Liu* project conducted 
dur Lmj 1*172-1975, Llii a wua an oxpur i an Lin 1 two-year program 
for pur Bonn with M.S. degrees in vocational areas. The 40 
participants were involved in a four-phase program! 

i * a preint er nship, consisting of a five-week summer 
session of Full - t ime study (6 credits ) 

2 . an inter nsi i i p covering two academic semesters, which 
included par t- 1 ime study ( u credits each semester) 

J* a post- inter nahip, consisting of a five-week summer 
boss 3 on of full-time study (li credits) 

4* an inaerviue pha.se covering two academic semesters, 

which Inciuited part-time study (3 credits each semester) 

Participant!? are eligible for professional certification 
as supervisors or adm in is trators of vocational education in 
Indiana upon completion of three years of administrative or 
supervisory exper ience* 

An interesting feature of the program was the establish- 
ment at the uni verni 1 y of an in terdisciplinary Center for 
Professional Development in VoViat ional -Technical Education 
to implement the leadership program* The Center used staff 
and resources of the various univerHity departments f schools / 
and services for planning, guiding, and supervising the leader- 
ship project. 

Evaluation of the project was largely positive* Recommenda- 
tions for improvement included the following suggestions: 

• The intern experiences might have been improved by 
being outside the student's place of employment for 

a few students* This was impossible due to inadequate 
funding* 

• The intern activity should include summer experiences 
as some of the administrative decisions only occur 
during the summer, 

• There is uoesil for the Center to be visible? in the 
Indiana State Plan for Vocational Education , and for 
a full-time director to he appointed for the Center* 
The latter was accomplished in May, 1975, 
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' •The 'success of the program warn due to the enthusiasm 
and willingness of the faculty to commit themselves 
to an overload, 

• More meaningful field trips would improve the program, 

For further information , contact i 

Vocational Technical Services Center 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Summary 



The review of the literature and contact with State Direo-* 
tors of Education identified a variety of delivery strategies 
ou rr en 1 1 y ; ; in use in the preparation of local administrators of 
vocational education • While this report was designed to cover 
the rodflt proini sing alternatives for implementing a competency- 
baaed a (pp roach to adm i n i a t r a tor preparation, (rather than the, more 
traditional approaches" commonly used) the other strategies iden- 
If iad should be^ mentioned as potent ial ly valuable approaches to 
v bo used in combination with the major strategies described, The 
fbliov^irtg strategies can be (and in many cases, are being) incor- 
porated into a comprehensive delivery system for training local 
vocational admin i strators ? 

Inservice workshops » conferences, seminars, institutes, — 
These group training sessions can be especially valuable for 
focusing on new and emerging needs of vocational adminis- 
trators. 

Graduate courses and programs, — While coursework alone has 
generally not proven to he sufficient to meet the practical 
needs of vocational administrators, a combination of aca- 
demic studies and practical field experience can be an 
effective means of relating necessary theory to on-the-job 
respensihilit ies, In some instances t enrollment in a course 
covering a particular artm^ in an atmosphere conducive to 
study and research, may be the best way for an administrator 
to gain the necessary background and understanding he/she 
needs. 

Ret u r n sh i y s , - -Th i s strategy , in which practicing, experi- 
enced administrators are provided release time of one week 
to four months for professional development activities, can 
be useful in updating participants 1 skills and familiarizing 
them with iiuw and emerging concepts. Such a program is cur- 
rently operating in Oklahoma. 

Mifti^intornahipa . — Ranging in length from one day to two 
weeks, such programs can help meet the individual needs of 
iooal and state personnel, without a long-term commitment of 
time and money. Such programs were operated in Florida in 
197 5-76, arid in Wisconsin in 1977. 

The major delivery strategies described in this report hold 
considerable promise for improving vocational administrator prep- 
aration. Several of the individual programs described either 
Utlii2ei a competency-based approach, contain many of the elements 
of competency-based education, or lend themselves to this approach. 
One theme pari th rough all the project reports, evaluation studies, 
proposals, papers, and articles reviewed : pre- and inservice 
vocational administrators want and need individualised , realistic, 
and relevant training that will enable them to fulfill their 



varied arid complex responsibiiitiee* The competency-based 
approach is a flexible, individualized method which allows pre- 
and inservice administrators to assess their professional needs, 
outline a program of professiona i development f and develop the 
competencies actually needed by local admin intra tors of secondary 
and pos t-seconda ry programs , 
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